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The Secretary Says: 

The development of pools of unemployment in a 
period of high economic activity and expanding 
job opportunities is a matter of concern to both 
government and private organizetions. It signals 
a need for a wider distribution of defense-connected 
job opportunities on a geographic basis. This can 
be done through placement of more new procure- 
ment contracts and facilities in areas with substan- 
tial labor surpluses as well as in other areas where 
unemployment is rising. 

In order to implement government policy calling 
for placement of new procurement contracts and 
facilities in areas with available labor supply, the 
Labor Department is furnishing the Department of 
Defense, at its request, and other agencies with up- 
to-date information on the labor supply situation 
in all major areas. I am confident that as new 
billions are translated into procurement contracts 
and new facilities, more defense work which creates 
jobs will be channeled into areas where manpower 
This will effect a better 
utilization of our limited labor supply and avoid 


is now going to waste. 


overcrowding in areas where the work force is now 
being fully used. It will also permit more of our 
citizens to contribute to the defense effort. 
Placement of new facilities in areas where long- 
range economic problems have caused serious 
unemployment will not only reduce unemployment 
now, but will contribute to a more permanent 
solution of their unemployment problems. 
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Unemployment Insurance Boosts Worker Morale, Aids Defense 
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Average $1.56 to $2.26 


Earnings up 10 percent 


over 1948 


Average hourly earnings of Class A automotive 
mechanics employed in auto repair shops and 
repair departments of dealer establishments in 
April-June 1951 varied from $1.56 to $2.26 in 34 
large cities representing all sections of the country, 
according to a study conducted by the Depart- 
ment of Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Earnings in this occupation averaged at least 
$2 an hour in nine cities and less than $1.65 in 
Body repairmen, with average 
$1.49 to $2.44, 


ranked highest among the six occupational classi- 


only five cities. 


hourly earnings ranging from 


fications surveyed. 
Earnings generally were lowest for automobile 
whose levels, by varied 


washers, wage 


$1.61 an 


areas, 


from 69 cents to hour. For greasers, 


hourly earnings averaged from 79 cents to $1.81 


Average earnings under $1 were reported for 


vreasers in 4 areas and for washers in 14 areas. 
Earnings of $2 or more an hour were common 


for Class A Mechanics and Body 
most areas included in the April-June 1951 study. 


Repairmen in 


Area earnings usually averaged highest in the 
West Coast or Great Lakes regions, and lowest in 
the Southeastern or New England regions. 

1951 


with those reported in the Bureau’s previous study 


earnings in April-June 


Comparisons of 


conducted in July 1948 showed that occupational 


uverages increased at least 10 percent in most 


“areas 
Wage rates in automobile repair shops are char- 


acterized by varied methods of incentive wage 


payment, the most common of which is the “flat 


rate’? where the workers receive a percentage of 


the labor cost charged to the customer. This ace 


counts for rather wide fluctuations in individual 


earnings 
\ weekly work schedule of from 44 to 48 hours 


Wus most common for workers in almost three 


fourths of the areas, although all workers in the 


Auto Mechanics 






















Many auto mechanics work on an incentive wage basis, which 
pays the worker a percentage of the total labor cost. 


San Francisco, Oakland, and Seattle areas and 
about 90 percent of the workers in St. Louis and 
Toledo were on a 40-hour week. 

Most workers received holiday pay for 6 days 
In the the 
grant five paid holidays. Over 95 percent of th 


Southeast general practice was to 
workers in St. Louis received pay for seven holi- 
days and all workers in Seattle were paid for 
eight holidays 

Paid vacations of 1 week after 1 year of service 
were most common. Two weeks after 5 years was 
the prevailing practice in about three-fourths of 
the areas studied 

Insurance or pension plans for which employers 
pay at least part of the cost were in effect in plants 
employing 50 percent or more of the workers in 
Life in- 


Was 


over three-fourths of the areas studied 


surance was most prevalent, and, by area, 
provided by establishments employing from 10 to 
98 percent of the workers. In about one-third of 
the areas, less than half the workers were covered 
by life insurance plans. Hospitalization and other 
health insurance plans were also reported in prae- 
tically all areas. Retirement pension plans af- 
fected only a small percentage of the workers i 
10 areas 

The study of the auto repair industry was lim- 
ited to establishments employing five or mor 
worker? and the earnings data are exclusive of 


premium pay for overtime and night work. 
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Bortz Named Chairman of 
Rail and Air Wage Board 


Nelson M. Bortz, of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor since 1935, was appointed chairman 
last month of the newly established Railroad and 
Airline Wage Board of the Economic Stabilization 
Agence) 


for the railroad and air transport industries 


The Board will handle wage stabilization 


Over 1,200 employers and 1,500,000 employees 
those subject to the Railway Labor Act will be 
under the Board’s jurisdiction. Proposed voluntary 
wage adjustments found by the Board to conform 
to established wage policy and approved by the 


Economic Stabilization Administrator may be put 


into effect by agreement between carriers and 
the collective bargaining representatives of the 
emplovees 

Until his appointment as chairman of the 


Board, Bortz was Chief of the Industrial Relations 
Division of the Department of Labor’s Bureau of 


He has 


boards appointed by the President lo handle rail- 


Labor Statistics. served with emergency 
way labon disputes, and during World War I] 
staff of the National 


Panel as assistant in charge of wage and salary 


was on the Railwav Labor 


stabilization 


White Collar Unions 
Cover 2 Million, List Shows 


Abo il 


ith thy 


15,000,000 American workers are included 


reneral classification “white collar.” which 


embraces clerical, professional, technical, sales, 


and kindred occupations, according to a listing 


recentiy 


issued I>\ the United States Department 


of Labor. Of these, it is estimated, approximately 
> million are members of labor unions 
1] 
itl 


10-page mimeographed list, “White Collar 
Unions of the United States,” 


intons that are primarily concerned with the organ- 


includes only those 


ation of white-collar workers and whose mem- 
berships are predominantly white collar. Some 
other unions, especially those organized along 


industrial lines, have taken in a substantial num- 
but the bulk of 


ber of 


their 


field 


white-collar workers 


organ ne aelivity has been outside this 


Such unions have not been included in the list 


Housing Up 7 Percent 
As Credit Restrictions Ease 


Homebuilders throughout the Nation started 
91,000 new permanent nonfarm dwelling units in 
September, an increase of 7 percent from August 
according to preliminary estimates of the U.S 


Labor Department's Bureau of Labor Statistics 
The rise was almosi entirely in private homebuilding 
The 


month may be attributed partly to the September: 


strength of homebuilding activity last 


| easing of credit limitations, and partly to build- 


ers’ efforts to get construction under way before 
further materials controls are imposed Also 


there are indications of some loosening in the sup- 
ply of money for the residential mortgage market 

The September 1 regulations permitting a lower 
schedule of down pavments apply prine ipally to 
new houses priced under $12,000, Although infor- 
available for recent months, data 


mation is not 


for carlier periods show that the bulk of new hous- 
ing Was in price classes under $12,000 


For the first 9 months of 1951, housing activity 
totaled 852,000 new dwelling units, well above the 
1948 and 1949 levels the 
record attained in 1950 for months. Pri- 


the 


but 23 


the 


percent Inde! 


same 
vate housing volume during third 


builders’ 
quarter of 1951 was down only 8 percent from the 
second quarter, despite virtual d sappearance Of 
pre-Regulation X commitments. Final estimates 
for the first half of 1951 


Indicate that one-tal 


houses accounted for a slightly larger proportior 


of private builders’ activity this ve OF 
Telegraphic reports of both * 
building permits issued during September indicat 
that most sections of the country shared in th 
increased activity. Among the cities reporting 
major increases during September were Housto 
Indianapolis, Memphis \Miam Pasar 
Shreveport, and St. Louis 
ECA Aid to Burma 
The Economic Cooperation (dimuinistration has 
approved $457,500 for the Ds partment of Agri il 
ture of the Union of Burma. The funds will be 


connection with 


a tong-term 


expand agricultural research 


used in 
activities In an 
to strengthen agriculture, the mainst: 


Nation’s economy. 
























New Manpower Study 
Released by Department 


Manpower requirements for the defense pro- 
gram as they relate to the total economic situation 
are analyzed in “Manpower and Partial Mobi- 
lization,”’ a manpower study recently published 
by the U. 8S. Department of Labor’s Bureau of 
Employment Security. 

This is another publication in a series which the 
Department of Labor is releasing to effect the 
fullest the manpower 
program and its implications on the economy. 
The 
year ago of a special issue of the Labor Market 
which entitled 
National Security,” 
Statistics publications entitled 


public understanding of 


new Bureau study follows the issuance a 


was “Manpower Potential for 


Bureau of Labor 
“Fact 


Manpower,”’ and Manpower Report No. 7, ‘Pro- 


and two 


Book on 


jected Manpower Requirements and Supply for 
the Defense Program, 1951-52.” 

Secretary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin in announc- 
ing release of the study said that the mobili- 
zation of manpower for defense production “is 
being carried out through the voluntary cooper- 
ation of government, management, and labor in 
the 
power policy. In carrying out such a 


accordance with President’s national man- 


voluntary 
that the 
American people are provided the facts, frankly, 


program successfully, it is important 


honestly, and clearly. I am confident that if the 
people know what must be done, why it must be 
done, and what they can do to contribute, defense 
goals will be attained promptly and on schedule. 
The Bureau study has been prepared and is being 
issued to promote such understanding.” 

The study states that total manpower devoted 
to defense, both civilian and military, in mid- 
195] roughly calculated at 7,300,000, or 
about 11 percent of the total labor force. It esti- 


can be 


mates that in order to meet defense production 
goals employment in defense activities will have 
to increase by 2 million during the second half 
of 1951 and by 2's million more in the year 1952 

Under present plans for the military mobili- 
zation program as a whole, the maximum impact 
of manpower demand will be reached late in 1952 
or early 1953. Total manpower needs, however, 
may continue to expand in 1953 -as a result of 
increases in productive capacity which will per- 
haps permit a restored volume of civilian output 


in addition to sustained military production 
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Welfare of Asian Workers 
Topic at ILO Geneva Meeting 


Underemployment in Asia and the welfare of 
Asian workers are the principal subjects for dis. 
cussion at the Third Session of the International 
Labor Organization’s Asian Advisory Commi ‘te 
meeting in Geneva from November 10-13. At last 
year’s session, held in Bandoeng, Indonesia, jj 
1950, had 
wage problems, workers’ housing, and conditions 


December the Committee considered 
of employment of Asian seafarers. 

The decisions and recommendations of the com 
mittee will be reported to the One Hundred an 
Seventeenth Session of the ILO Governing Body 
to take place in Geneva from November 20 to 24 
Other reports to be. presented to the Governing 
Body include those of two recent meetings of 
experts on systems of payment by results and o1 
the status and conditions of employment of domes- 
tic workers, 

The Governing Body will decide what action is 
to be taken on the resolutions adopted by the Inter- 
national Labor Conference at its Thirty-Fourth 
session; What procedure is to be followed for prelim- 
inary examination of complaints alleging breaches 
of freedom of association; and whether or not the 
Permanent Agricultural Committee should be re- 
constituted. A program of future meetings will bi 
decided upon, and the Governing Body will receive 
progress reports on the [LO’s manpower, migration 
and technical assistance activities, as well as or 
financial and administrative operations. 

The United States is one of the 16 Government 
members of the tripartite Governing Body. Assist- 
ant Secretary of Labor Philip M. Kaiser is the Gov- 
Charles P. MeCormick 
president of McCormick and Co., of Baltimore, and 


ernment representative. 


George Philip Delaney, international representa- 
tive of the American Federation of Labor, wer 
reelected as employer and worker representatives 
respectively by the Thirty-Fourth session of the 
International Labor Conference in Geneva last Jun 


Two New “Critical’’ Jobs 


Secretary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin announced 
that two more occupations have been added to the 
Labor Department’s List of Critical Occupations 
bringing the total to 62. The occupations are those 
of heat 
weaver. 


treater (all around) and fourdrinier wire 
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Workmen’s compensation laws were amended 
Puerto Rico, and in 41 of 
the 44 States whose legislatures met 


this vear in Hawaii, 
in regular 
session 

Twenty-eight of these States and Hawaii in- 
ereased death A 33% percent 
ide in both Maryland and North Carolina in 
maximum total benefits for death, Marvland rais- 
ne sucl $7,500 to $10,000. and 
Nort! In Okla- 


homa death benefits were provided for the first 


benefits. increase 


Was I 


benefits from 


Carolina from $6,000 to $8,000 


time the 


This was formerly the only State in which the 


maximum amount being set at $13,500 


workmen’s compensation law had made no provi- 
death Other death 
$9,000 in 


benefit. in- 
creases included a New 
Hampshire instead of $7,500; $9,000 in Ohio in- 


sion for benefits 


maximum of 


stead of $8,000; and $9,200 in Alabama rather than 
SS.400 

Twenty-eight of the States and Hawaii increased 
benefits for temporary total injury, the most com- 
A 20-percent or more increase 
this 
injury in Florida, 
Kansas, North Carolina, North Dakota, 
New Mexico In 


crease Was from $22 to $35 a week, 


mon type of injury 


was made in maximum weekly benefits for 


ivpe ol Delaware, Colorado, 
Illinois 
Missouri, and Florida, the in- 
more than a 50- 
percent increase. An Illinois amendment provided 
that 75 percent of the weekly wages might be paid 
as benefits for temporary total disability and as 
high as 97! workers 


Nore 


than half of the States now provide $30 or more 


percent may be paid for 


having three or more dependent children 
for maximum weekly benefits for temporary total 


disabilitv. Benefits for medical aid were increased 


n seven States and benefits for burial expenses in 


SIX States 


23 Extend Coverage 


Coverage was extended in 23 States. For in- 
stance, a Nevada amendment made the law of that 
State applicable to emplovers having 2 or more 
emplovees instead of 3 or more; a Marvland 
amendment added a considerable number of types 
ol ployment to the list of those covered in that 
Mate. Benefits were provided for civil-defense 
Workers In 10 States 

\n occupational disease act Was passed in Vet 
mont applying to listed diseases, and Maryland 


from schedule to full coverage. In addi- 


ber 1951 


Forty-One States Improve Workmen’s Compensation Laws 





tion, Alabama provided for coverage of pneumo- 
noconiosis. This makes, in all, 25 States, Alaska, 
Hawaii, and the District of Columbia that now 
provide full coverage of occupational diseases, 
while 18 others and Puerto Rico cover specifically 
named diseases. Some States in the latter group 
such 


added certain diseases to coverage this vear, 


as silicosis in Maine and radioactive diseases i 


Colorado. 

A second Injury fund was created in Montana 
Under this act, if an emplovee who has previously 
lost the use of a hand, arm, foot, leg, or eve, sub- 
sequently suffers the loss of another such member 
and as a result becomes permanently and totally 
disabled, the emplover needs to par only for the 
partial disability caused by the last injury. The 
emplovee, however, will receive permanent total 


benefits, the difference being paid out of the fund 


Montana is the fortv-second State to create a 
second injury fund. It is to be financed through 
payments of $500 by the emplover in cases of 


death of emplovees having no dependents 


Rehabilitation Services Improved 


North Dakot 


and Utah, as well as Puerto Rico 


In four States, Missouri, 
rehabilitation 
services Were improved or benefits increased for th 
Missouri, a Board of 
¢ of the In- 
dustrial Commission and the Director of the Divi- 


period of rehabilitation. In 
Rehabilitation was created, consistin 
sion of Workmen's Compensation. The board ts 
directed to approve such facilities as are 
rehabilitating injured workers. and the act specifies 
thet a facility may not be approved unless it ts 
equipped to provide services for industrial injuries 
The act also provides that employees accepting 
physical rehabilitation shall be paid weekly benefits 
up to $10, 

An Ohio 


Center “to restore physically, train, and re-educat 


act established a State Rehabilitation 


and place in productive employment” physicall 


; 


handicapped persons. Benefits up to $15 a week for 
a maximum of 72 weeks are payable under a North 
Dakota act to the dependents of an injured worker 
during the period of his rehabilitation. Benefits to 
\ Puerto Rico 


act specified that a sum not to exceed $50,000 ts to 


the injured worker were also raised 


be placed at the disposal of the Vocational Rehab- 
ilitation Division for the benefit of injured workers 
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Checkers in a large department store unpack merchandise, then verify quantity, price, color, and the condition of the goods. 





Job Outlook in Department Stores Bright for Beginners 


Department stores will provide many openings 
for new workers in the next year or two, primarily 
as a result of higher turnover rates, according to 
the Department of Labor’s Bureau of Labor 
Statistics 

Increased business activity growing out of the 
defense program will not have much effect on 
total employment, but will cause the rate of turn- 
over to rise as workers are attracted into higher- 
paying jobs, the Bureau predicts in a recently 
issued bulletin, Employment Outlook in Depart- 
ment Stores. 

Department stores offer jobs for people of many 
different interests and abilities. While selling is the 
main funetion—about half of the employees are 
sales clerks—many thousands of others workers are 
emploved to handle such work as receiving, buy- 
ing, bookkeeping, advertising and display, main- 
tenance, elevator operation, and delivery. The 
2,600 department stores throughout the Nation 
employ about 750,000 people. Women hold about 
two-thirds of the jobs. 


6 





The biggest stores and a large proportion of the 
workers are concentrated in the metropolitan 
areas. Chain organizations are becoming increas- 
ingly important in this area of retailing. Some 
department store chains cover only a local area 
and have as few as four stores, while others are 
Nation-wide organizations with thousands of 
employees. 

Working conditions are pleasant and employ- 
ment is relatively steady from year to year. While 
beginning wages are not high, substantial incomes 
are available to those who have ability and per- 
severance. Seniority, loyalty, and ability are 
rewarded by promotions as the worker acquires 
the on-the-job experience so essential to success 


in this field. 
Experience Requirements 
Most of the beginning jobs require no previous 


retailing experience since every new worker gets 
some training in the store before he takes over a 


job. To an increasing extent, however, department 
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Sales persons make up approximately 40 percent of the total 
employees in large stores, about 60 percent in smaller stores. 


store employees are coming from the ranks of 
persons trained under the distributive education 
cooperative program. For many types of jobs, em- 
plovers favor applicants with training in business 
methods. Higher-level positions frequently call for 
specialized training in merchandising in addition 
to store experience. 

Earnings vary greatly among job groups and 
among individuals in selling jobs. Sales clerks 
usually earn more than nonselling employees. Men 
sales clerks have higher average earnings than 
women because thes are: concentrated in’ the 
higher-paying departments, such as furniture and 
bedding, floor coverings, and major electrical 
appliances. For instance, men salesmen of furni- 
ture and bedding in New York in the summer of 
1950 had average earnings of $153 a week while 
women selling dresses averaged only $47. Most 
department stores give their workers paid vaca- 
tions and paid holidays, and allow them dis- 
counts on items purchased in the store. 

Employment in department stores will continue 
to rise slowly during the 1950-60 decade, the 
Bureau reports. The increase in population and 
income and the establishment of new outlets in 
Nove 1951 


nbher 














rapidly growing suburban areas will require a 
number of additional workers to run new stores 






and to enlarge the staffs of some established stores. 





The openings resulting from the growth of the 






industry, however, will be very few compared with 






those resulting from turnover. 


Effects of New Methods 


Innovations in work methods will not signifi- 
















cantly affect future employment. While self- 





service methods are adaptable to a few selling 






operations, and warehousing, receiving, and ac- 






counting processes are constantly being improved, 






the importance of personal contact in department 






store selling makes it impossible for stores to 






reduce their needs for these emplovees In addi- 






tion, the new services which are constantly being 






provided by the stores and reductions in hours of 





work will tend to offset any reductions in staff 






resulting from increased efficiency . 






The study was prepared in cooperation with 
the Veterans’ Administration for use in the voca- 
tional guidance of veterans and young people in 





























schools and colleges. Among the subjects covered 
in this illustrated report are long-range employ- 
ment opportunities, duties, training, earnings, and 
working conditions. It is available as Bulletin No. 
1020, Emplovment Outlook in Department Stores, 
from the Superintendent of Documents, U. 5. 
Government Printing Office, at 20 cents a copy. 







Newspaper ads are run daily by large stores, require specialized 
skills. Commercial artists do the drawings. 















































Social Group Work Offers 
Opportunities for Women 


Qualified applicants for social group work posi- 
tions may expect both a choice of jobs, and 
opportunities for rapid advancement, according to 
a new bulletin, “The Outlook for Women in Social 
Group Work,” published by the U.S. Department 
of Labor’s Women’s Bureau. 

Increasing demand, and scarcity of social 
workers with this type of specialization, make the 
field a promising one. In 1950, about 8,800 workers 
were employed in this field in the United States. 
Of this number, about two-thirds were women. 

Chief employers of social group workers are the 
youth-serving organizations, such as the YWCA, 
the Girl Scouts, and the Campfire Girls. The Girl 
Scouts, with new programs extending into smaller 
communities and among minority groups, have 
from 30 to 40 new positions vearly. YWCA and the 
Campfire Girls reported up to 30 local vacancies 
monthly in 1950. 


Neighborhood Centers 


Next to youth-serving agencies, important 
employers of social group workers are settlement 
houses and neighborhood centers. Together, in 
1950, these institutions employed 1,300 profes- 
sional workers, of whom about 60 percent were 
social group workers. 

Other employers, or prospective employers, of 
social group workers include community chests and 
councils; public welfare departments; public recrea- 
tion and playground departments; general and 
veterans’ hospitals; church denominations; and 
public housing developments. 

Requirements vary. Graduate training in social 
work is desirable, but applicants with such training 
are not always available. Some agencies, like 
YWCA, urge their workers to take post-graduate 
courses while employed. For settlement house work 
the master’s degree in social work is recommended 
as the minimum qualification. 

Earnings vary, also. Median salaries rangéd from 
$3,150 in cities of less than 50,000, to $4,920 in 
cities of 300,000 and up, for executive directors of 
the YWCA; from $2,660 for cities under 25,000, to 
$4,075 in cities of 500,000 or more, for those of the 
Girl Scouts. For nonsupervisory and nonexecutive 
professional group workers, the median salary in 
1950 was $2,770. 





Laundry Routemen 
Average $58 to $99 Weekly 


Average weekly earnings, including comiis- 
sions, for retail routemen in power laundries ir 
April-June 1951 ranged from $58.55 to $99.7) in 
32 important areas studied by the Departmen: of 
Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics. In four arvas, 


earnings averaged $90 or more a week; in only iwwo 
areas were average weekly earnings lower than $65 

Area averages of men _ operating washing 
machines ranged from 78 cents to $1.62 an hour 
and generally were from 10 to 20 cents higher 
than the averages of extractor operators. 

Women employed as machine shirt pressers in 
April-June 1951 averaged from 49 cents to $1.09 
by area, or from 3 cents to 28 cents an hour more 
than machine flatwork finishers, numerically the 
most important occupation studied. The differen- 
tial amounted to 5 cents or less in five areas and 
to 20 cents or more in four areas. 

The four Pacific Coast cities included in the 
study usually had the highest averages for plant 
workers; the Southeastern region the lowest. 

Between April-June 1951 and June 1949, the 
date of the Bureau’s previous study, average 
earnings of plant workers generally advanced 
from 5 to 15 percent. 

Scheduled workweeks generally ranged from 40 
to 45 hours for plant workers in power laundries 
Weekly schedules in excess of 45 hours were of 
major importance in only two areas and applied to 
over three-fifths of the plant workers in each in- 
stance. Workweeks of 40 hours were reported for 
all plant workers in Cincinnati and Seattle. 

The study of power laundries was limited to 
plants in which 21 or more workers were employed. 
Premium pay for overtime and night work were 
excluded from the earnings data. 


Women in Defense 


Three appointments to the Women’s Advisory 
Committee on Defense Manpower have just been 
announced: Former Congresswoman Helen Gaha- 
gan Douglas of Hollywood, Calif.; Miss Mary C 
Griffith, prominent Denver attorney and Naval 
Reserve Officer, serving as Judge Advocate of the 
Denver Chapter of the Reserve Officers’ Associa- 
tion; and Mrs. Alice Hogan West, of Pasco, Wash.., 
an official in the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks. 
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‘ 


ew employment security surveys indicate 
sharp defense employment increases as defense 
facilities are completed and additional production 
plants begin mass hiring, Secretary of Labor 
Maurice J. Tobin said in reviewing the Nation-wide 
employment picture last month. 

\t the same time, however, unemployment had 
increased to substantial levels in a number of 
areas affected by materials cut-backs or softness 
in consumer goods demands. 

“The over-all outlook,’ Tobin said, “is for pro- 
gressive tightening of the Nation’s labor markets 
as the impact of the defense program increases. 
Nine of every 10 employers interviewed by State 
employment security agencies in collecting man- 
power data in 174 major labor markets anticipated 
higher employment this fall.” 

Tobin cited surveys made by the Department of 
Labor's Bureau of Employment Security as indic- 
ative of what is happening in the Nation’s major 
labor markets. 

The survey classifying 174 major and 5 smaller 
areas according to their relative availability of 
labor, primarily nonagricultural, placed 6 areas in 
Group I. This group includes areas in which labor 
shortages exist or are expected to occur in the near 
future, thus impeding “essential activities.”’ Sixty- 
five major areas fell into Group II, which covers 
areas of balanced labor supply. Eighty-seven were 
placed in Group III 
tive labor supply moderately exceeds labor require- 


where current and prospec- 


ments. Twenty-one, including all of the five small 
areas, were classified in Group 1V—those with sub- 
stantial labor surplus, where current and prospec- 
tive labor supply substantially exceeds labor 
requirements. 


Tight Labor Areas 

Of the six tight labor areas, three are aircraft 
centers which have been characterized by labor 
shortages for some months—Hartford, Wichita, 
and San Diego. Expansion in aircraft, as well as in 
machinery and government have contributed to a 
manpower shortage in Indianapolis, while in San 
Diego needs at naval installations and in food 
processing are also factors in the tight situation. 
Davenport-Rock Island-Moline is experiencing 
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Tobin Sees Increasing Demands for Manpower for Defense 


continuing growth in its dominant machinery in- 
dustry and at a government arsenal. Construction 
of the Savannah River atomic energy project is 
creating greater labor demands in Aiken-Augusta, 
for which local supplies are grossly inadequate. 


Labor Surplus Areas 


Proportionately, the largest number of labor 
surplus areas are in the South Central States where 
the defense program has so far had relatively little 
impact. Over 80 percent of these centers are in the 
moderate or substantial labor surplus groups (IT] 
or IV). New England also continues to show a high 
proportion of surplus areas. Many of the areas 
classified in the substantial surplus group are those 
wlth long-standing economic problems. Group IV 
(areas of substantial labor surplus), include: 
Tampa-St. Petersburg, Fla.; Crab Orchard, IIL; 
Terre Haute, Ind.; Vincennes, Ind.; Cumberland, 
Md.;: Brockton, Mass.; Lawrence, Mass.; Lowell, 
Mass.: Jackson, Miss.; Manchester, N. H.; New 
York, N. Y.; Asheville, N. C.; Winston-Salem, 
N. C.; Altoona, Pa.; Pottsville, Pa.; Scranton, Pa. 
Smaller areas not included in the regular classifica- 
tions include: Uniontown-Connellsville, Pa.; 
Wilkes-Barre-Hazleton, Pa.; Providence, R. I.; 
Beaumont-Port Arthur, Tex.; Laredo, Tex. 

A special survey on the effects of material cut- 
backs on employment in Detroit was developed by 
the Bureau in cooperation with the Michigan 
Employment Security Commission. Material and 
production regulations, together with some slack- 
ening in demand, have cut employment in the 
Detroit area to the lowest level in 15 months. 


Red Feather Campaign 

This year agencies of the United Defense Fund 
will be included in local Community Chest cam- 
paigns as “red feather’ services. 

The campaign will encompass four services: 
(1) the regular Community Chest; (2) the USO, 
reorganized in January 1951; (3) the United Com- 
munity Defense Services (to aid overcrowded 
areas); and (4) Clothing for Korea. 

In cities which support the United Defense 
Fund, no other appeals for these services will be 
made, H. J. Heinz II, national chairman, said 


























Plans for more effective use of the labor clear- 
ance machinery of the public employment service 
in relieving: occupational shortages in defense 
plants and essential activities were outlined re- 
cently at a Washington conference of Bureau of 
Employment Security officials. Labor clearance 
specialists of all 13 BES regional offices attended. 

When the local offices of the employment service 
are unable to recruit workers on employers’ orders, 
the job opeaings are placed in clearance, intra- 
State and inter-State, if necessary. This coordi- 
nation of the local offices of the employment serv- 
ices was provided for by the Wagner-Pevser Act. 
It authorized the United States Employment Serv- 
ice to Maintain a national system of public employ- 
ment offices serving employers and workers alike. 

Occupational shortages, primarily in the profes- 
sional, technical, and skilled fields, reported by 
local public employment offices, totaled approxi- 
mately 63,000 on September 19. Engineers and 


draftsmen were in shortest supply. 


Employment Specialists Plan Recruitment of ‘‘Key’’ Workers 


Pictured at Conference 

Attending the labor clearance conference, loft 
to right: Front Row—Robert Morris, Richmond, 
Va.; A. W. Motley, Assistant Director for Employ- 
ment Service; F. R. Schoenborn, Chief, Labor 
Clearance Branch, USES; E. L. Keenan, Deputy 
Director, BES; Martin F. Carphenter, Chief, 
Division of Employer Relations; Ralph Strong, 
Cleveland; James Haltigan, Labor Clearance 
Branch, Washington, D. C. Second Row—V. G 
Armstrong and John A. Korfonta, Labor Clesr- 
ance Branch, Washington, D. C.; Thomas Hillis, 
Atlanta; Jack Shelton, Dallas; Howard Davidson, 
Minneapolis; Joseph Brooks, Chicago; James 
Cronin, Boston; Earl Redwine, Labor Clearance 
Branch, Washington, D. C. Back Row—Edward 
Miller, Labor Clearance Branch, Washington, 
D. C.; Frederic Brokaw, Kansas City; Preston 
Rielley, Philadelphia, Norman Lueck, San Fran- 
cisco; Manuel Rodriguez, New York; Edward 
Medley, Boston; Elwood Sheppard, Denver. 
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Union Entitled to Answer 
Employer’s Anti-Union Speech 


The National Labor Relations Board has ruled 


that an employer who delivers an antiunion speech 
to his assembled employees on company time and 
premises violates the law if he declines, under 
certain circumstances, to grant a request for a 
similar opportunity for a rebuttal speech by union 
representatives. 


The Board summarized the ruling as follows: 

“An employer who chooses to use his premises to 
assemble his employees and speak against a union 
may not deny that union’s reasonable request for 
the same opportunity to present its case, where the 
circumstances are such that only by granting such 
request will the employees have a reasonable 
opportunity to hear both sides.”’ 

The ruling was made in a case brought against 
Bonwit Teller, Inc., a New York City department 
store, by the Retail Clerks International Associa- 
tion, AFL. 

A four-member majority of the Board ruled that 
the company had unlawfully interfered with its 
employees’ right to self-organization as guaranteed 
by the Labor Management Relations Act by refus- 
ing to grant the union an opportunity it requested 
to speak to the employees. The Board ordered the 
company to cease and desist from such illegal 
activity in the future. The Board also set aside an 
NLRB representation election held after the 
company speeches. 

The majority opinion was signed by Chairman 
Paul M. Herzog and Board Members John M. 
Houston, Abe Murdock, and Paul L. Styles. 
Board Member James J. Reynolds, Jr., dissented 
from this portion of the decision. 

The circumstances under which the Board found 
that the company was required to grant the union 
a comparable opportunity to present its case to 
the employees were as follows: 

The company had, and actively enforced, a 
broad rule forbidding any solicitation of employees 
on its selling floors, during either their working 
or nonworking time. This, the Board ruled, it had 
aright to do as a retail store. 

Six days before an NLRB representation elec- 
tion, however, the company closed the doors of 
its Fifth Avenue store and assembled its employees 
on the main selling floor half an hour before the 
normal closing time. They were then addressed 
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by the company president, who announced that 
wage increases for them were pending and urged 
the employees to vote against union representa- 
tion. The next day this was repeated at the com- 
pany’s store in White Plains, N. Y 
later, by letter, the union requested comparable 


Two days 


opportunity to address the employees. The com- 
pany did not acknowledge the letter, thereby in 
effect denying the request. 


Employees Forfeit Rights 
In Unlawful Strike, NLRB Rules 


The National Labor Relations Board has ruled 
that employees who strike to compel their employ- 
er to adopt an illegal union-security contract 
forfeit their rights to reinstatement or other 
protection under the Labor Management Rela- 
tions Act. 

A three-member majority of the Board made 
this ruling in a case involving a strike called by 
the American Communications Association (un- 
affiliated) at the Mackay Radio and Telegraph Co., 
Inc., and the Commercial Cable Co., both Nation- 
wide communications companies with headquar- 
ters in New York. 

The majority opinion was signed by Chairman 
Paul M. Herzog and Board Members James J. 
Reynolds, Jr., and Abe Murdock. Board Member 
John M. Houston dissented. Board Member Paul 
L. Styles did not participate in the decision 

In ruling that the employees had lost their 
rights under the act because of their participa- 
tion in an unlawful strike, the majority opinion 
said: “The strike in this case not only adversely 
affected the interests of the Respondents, but from 
its inception also contravened the public policy, as 
expressed in the Act of Congress, against conduct 
by unions and their agents such as is proscribed 
by Section 8 (b) (2). It is the task of the Board 
to enforce this public policy; and even though the 
Respondents in this case may have condoned con- 
duct violative of such policy, the Board itself 
has no license to overlook such conduct. * * = * 

“To do so would place the Board in the posi- 
tion of encouraging, through its remedial processes, 
conduct subversive of the statute. It is rather in- 
cumbent upon the Board in a case such as this 
to discourage such conduct by denying any remedy 
to employees who have engaged therein.” 
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Expirations of Union Contracts’ 
BuILDING CONSTRUCTION 


Heating, Piping and Air Conditioning Contractors Chicago 


Association—Interstate—Plumbing (American Federa- 
tion of Labor). 
CHEMICAL AND ALLIED PRopuUcTs 
American Viscose Corp. (Sylvania Division)—Freder- 


icksburg, Va.—Textile (Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations) 
Bakelite Corp.—Bound Brook, N. J.—Chemicals and 


Crafts Union (Independent). 
Jersey City, N. J. 
\ssociation (Independent) 


Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. Employ- 


ees 


Macuinery (Excerpt ELectTRIca.) 


Oil Well Supply Co.—Intrastate (Pa.)—Steel Workers 


(CIO). 
INDUSTRIES 


Primary METAL 


\rmco Steel Corp. (Rustless Division)— Baltimore, Md. 
Steel Workers (CIO). 
Baldwin Locomotive Works (Standard Steel Works Divi- 


Steel Workers (CIO). 


sion)—Burnham, Pa. 

Bethlehem Pacifie Coast Steel Corp.—cCalifornia and 
Washington—Steel Workers (CIO). 

Carnegie-Illinois Steel Co.—Interstate—Steel Workers 
(CIO). 

Copperweld Steel Co.—Warren, Ohio—Steel Workers 
CIO). 

Firth Sterling Steel Co. McKeesport, Pa.—Steel Work- 
ers (CIO). 

Geneva Steel Co.—Geneva, Utah—Steel Workers (CIO). 
ers CIO). 

Granite City Steel Co.—Granite City, Ill—Steel Workers 
(CIO), 

Midvale Co.—Philadelphia, Pa.—Federal Labor Union 
(AFL). 

Newport Steel Corp.—Intrastate, Ky.—Steel Workers 
(CIO). ; 

Northwestern Steel and Wire Co.—Sterling, Ill.—Steel 


Workers (CIO). 


Any 


1 Affiliation as shown is as received by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
changes as of this date by the locals are not yet on record, 





Sheffield Steel Corp.—Interstate—Steel Workers (CI' 


Superior Steel Corp.—Carnegie, Pa.—Steel Workers 
(CIO). 
Valley Mold and Iron Corp.—Hubbard, Ohio—*tee 


Workers (CIO). 


Wheeling Steel Corp.—lInterstate—Steel Workers (ClO 


SERVICES 


Prudential Insurance Co. of America—Interstate (\Vis 
Minn., Ohio)—International Union of Life Insurane 
Agents (Independent 

TRANSPORTATION 

Kansas City Public Service Co.—Kansas City, M 

Amalgamated Association of Street, Electric Railway 


and Motor Coach Employees of America (AFL). 


TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT 


Purolator Products, Inc.—Rahway, N. J.—Employees 


Union, Inc., of Purolator Products (Independent 


UTILITIES 


Wisconsin Public Services Corp.—Green Bay, Wi 


Engineers (AFL). 
Conferences—Conventions 


December 1—Rhode Island State Industrial Union Counci 


(CIO)—Providence, R. I 

December 1—Kentucky State Industrial Union Counci 
(CIO)— Ashland, Ky. 

December 4—Inland Transport Committee, Fourth Sessior 
(ILO)—Genoa, Italy. 


International Union of Journeymen Horse- 
New 


December 5 
shoers of the United States and Canada (AFL) 
Orleans, La. 

December 7—Massachusetts State 
Council (CIO)— Boston, Mass. 

December 7— New Jersey State Industrial Union Council 


Industrial Unior 


(CIO)—Asbury Park, N. J. 

December 7—Illinois State Industrial Union Council 
(CIO)—Chieago, Il. 

December 10—Asian Manpower Conference (ILO 


Bangkok, Siam. 
December 11— Meeting of 
(ILO)— Geneva, Switzerland. 


Experts on Women’s Work 
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Some Current Publications 


Occupational Wage Survey: Chicago, [1l.—Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin 
No. 1034. Earnings data, compiled by cross-industry methods of sampling, 
for the following occupations (a) office clerical; (6) professional and technical; 
(ce) maintenance and power plant; (d) custodial, warehousing, and shipping 
44 pp. 40 cents. 


Occupational Wage Survey: New York, N. Y.—Bureau of Labor Statistics Bul- 
letin No. 1037. Cross-industry earnings data on the following occupations (a) 
office clerical ; (6) professional and technical; (c) maintenance and power plant; 
(d) custodial, warehousing, and shipping. _61 pp. 45 cents 


The Outlook for Women in Social Group Work. Women's Bureau Social Work 
Series Bulletin No. 235-7. Seventh in a series of bulletins on the need for 
women in the social services. Discusses the outlook for women in social group 
work, demand and supply for these workers, and training required, along with 
earnings, hours, and advancement. 41 pp. 20 cents. 


Effect of Defense Program on Employment Outlook in Engineering.— Supplement 
to Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 968, I’m ployment Outlook for Kngi- 
neers. Report on the demand for engineers, and numbers likely to complete 
training in the near future. Some information on past trends and major 
characteristics of the profession. 10 pp. 15 cents. 


Effect of Defe nse Program on Em ployment Situation in Ele mentary and Second- 
ary School Teaching.—Supplement to Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 
972, Em ployment Outlook for Ele mentary and Secondary School 7 achers Re- 
port on demand for teachers and supply, together with the prospective employ- 
ment situation. 14 pp. 15 cents. 

Injuries and Accident Causes in the Manufacture of Clay Construction Prod- 
ucts —Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 1023. Detailed analysis of 
hazards, and of injury rates, for 1948 by region, plant size, and operating de- 
partment. 49 pp. 30 cents. 


What to Do Whe n Appre ntice Joe Be comes G. r. Joe. Bureau of Apprenticeship 


leaflet. Instructions to the apprentice who enters military service, and also to 
his employer, on measures to be taken to protect the apprentice’s working 
rights. Free. . 


Single copies of Labor Department publications in most instances are sup- 
plied without cost as long as supplies permit. Write to the issuing bureau, 
Labor Department, Washington 25, D.C. Do not send money 

Sales copies as indicated are available from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Send check or 
money order made payable to the Treasurer of the United States to the Super- 
intendent of Documents. Currency sent at sender’s risk. 


WHAT GOVERNMENT IS DOING ABOUT LABOR 





The Labor Information Bulletin, published 
early every month, reports and summarizes | “The Bulletin should, by care in selection 
news about labor and government, for the | 444 brevity in presentation, inform lead- 
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| magazine style. Keep abreast of domestic | TS Of labor and management what Gov- 
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studies we are making, and toward what 
objectives.”’ 


LABOR INFORMATION BULLETIN Maurice J. Tosin. 
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